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the Acting High Commissioner and the Acting Prime Minister
visited Kurdistan together, and made statements in which, while
condemning separation and emphasizing the unity of Iraq, they
spoke of the Government's resolve to satisfy the linguistic and
other demands of the Kurds. On the other hand, a number of
conciliatory measures, hoth legislative and administrative, were
taken. The most important of them was the Local Languages
Law already mentioned.

In spite of this, revolt once more broke out among the Kurds,
first under Shaikh Mahmud (1930-1) and then under Shaikh
Ahmad of Barzan (1932). The causes of these revolts were
partly political and partly personal. They were only subdued
through the intervention of the R.A.F.

The Kurds since the Treaty

From 1932 to 1943 the Kurds did not revolt again, but con-
tinued to be restless and unwilling to accept the authority of the
Government. There were two main reasons for their restless-
ness. The first was the growth of Kurdish national spirit, due
partly to the gradual appearance of a class of educated Kurds,
partly to a natural reaction against Pan-Arabisin. The encourage-
ment given by the French to Kurdish nationalism in the Syrian
Jarirah, and by the Russians to Kurdish autonomy in the Caucasus,
may also have had a certain although a limited influence. The
second and more fundamental reason was to be found in the
particular administrative grievances of the Kurdish tribes. The
Iraqi GoveromeiA made Kttk attempt to carry out the provisions
of the various laws passed during the mandatory period. Govern-
ment departments in Baghdad tended to neglect the claims of
districts so far away from the capital; and the Kurds had no
way of making their voice heard effectively and compelling the
Government to pay attention to their needs. In general, Arab
officials in die northern provinces failed to understand the men-
tality ai>d needs of die Kurdish people (although Kurdish officials
in Arab districts were often highly successful). The gap between
administration and inhabitants was perhaps greatest in die Mosul
liwa, where the administration was largely under the inftaeiice
of tbe Arab townspeople of Mosul itself.

The GoverasaeBt's stfgiect showed ifeelf in every sphere,
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